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^ije  gurnet!  T|eaTf. 

This  brief,  pleasant,  and  punning  farce  turns  upon  hy¬ 
pochondriasis,  a  disease  peculiar  to  merry  England,  from 
the  superabundance  of  good  things  with  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof  stuff  themselves  to  repletion.  This,  mois¬ 
tened  by  copious  libations  of  Meux’s  malt  and  hops, 
mounts  in  thick  fumes  to  the  brain,  and  produces  those 
whimsies,  megrims,  and  phantasms,  to  which  flesh,  satu¬ 
rated  with  heavy  wet,  is  heir  to.  The  misery  of  having 
nothing  to  do — the  intolerable  tedium  of  idleness, — 

( “  Within  my  solitary  bow’r 
I  saw  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Fly  heavily  along  !  ”) 

» 

is  also  a  sad  provocative  to  blue  devils,  hypochondriasis, 
or  spleen  ;  the  cave  of  which  is  thus  fancifully  described 
by  the  poet : — 

“  Unnumber’d  throngs  on  ev’ry  side  are  seen 
Of  bodies  chang’d  to  various  forms  by  spleen  : 

Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 

One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout; — 

A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer’s  tripod,  walks ; 

Here  sighs  ajar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks; — 

Men  prove  with  child,  as  pow’rful  fancy  works. 

And  maids,  turn’d  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks.” 

In  The  Turned  Head,  two  examples  of  this  singular  ma¬ 
lady  present  themselves :  Mr.  Dampley,  who  fancies  that 
it  is  always  raining,  and  stalks  up  and  down  his  chamber 
with  an  umbrella  over  his  head ;  and  Mr.  Spoutling,  a 
mad  player,  less  puffed  than  blown  up  !  who  swears  that 
he  is  a  pump,  stands  stiff  as  a  ramrod  by  the  hour  toge¬ 
ther,  and  will  have  his  hand  sawed  up  and  down,  till  every 
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imaginary  drop  of  Adam’s  ale  in  his  body  is  completely 
pumped  out  of  him  !  The  cheat  who  profits  by  these  va¬ 
garies  is  Dr.  Mulgent,  a  high-flying  Hygeist — an  Aber¬ 
deen  M.D.  —  one  of  those  pestilent,  pauper  impostors 
about  town,  who  puff  off  their  lying  nostrums,  and  sport 
their  professional  two-horse  trucks,  on  the  credulity  of 
their  dupes.  The  Scotch  quack  keeps  a  receptacle  for  lu¬ 
natics  :  his  particular  humbug  is  the  soothing  system, 
which  (“  no  mistake”  to  Sawney  !)  humours  the  patient’s 
oddities,  and  confirms,  by  trickery,  his  delusions.  Tlius, 
the  umbrella-bearer  is  indulged,  night  and  morning,  with 
a  refreshing  shower,  pattering  on  his  extended  oil-skin, 
from  the  garden  watering-pot ;  and  the  perambulating 
pump — a  dry  dog  !  has  a  liberal  spring  of  aqua  pura  flow¬ 
ing,  from  a  concealed  pitcher,  behind  him  into  a  pail  ;  his 
one  hand  serving  for  the  spout,  and  his  other  for  the  han¬ 
dle  !  At  this  hair-brained  asylum  for  lunatic  queer  ones, 
a  third  candidate  to  be  non  compos  arrives,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  factotum  Dick,  an  unlucky  slip-gibbet,  full  of 
quips  and  quaint  sayings  ;  the  materials  of  whose  inex¬ 
pressibles  were  indescribable— the  front  of  his  dickey  was 
done  up  like  lettuces  ;  there  was  an  anterectic  bold  circle 
on  his  head,  and  the  rest  of  his  hair  was  cropped  like  a 
hard  brush  !  The  visitor  desires  to  make  one  among  the 
madmen  of  the  establishment :  he  has  lost  his  heart ;  he 
proposes  that  his  wits,  too,  shall  follow ;  in  order  that  his 
father,  one  of  those  obstinate  crabsticks  with  which  the 
world  and  funny  farces  abound,  may  be  terrified  into  good 
nature,  and  consent  to  his  union  with  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  The  bargain  is  struck  ;  Dick  pockets  the  hush- 
money  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  what  particular  maggot 
our  newly-elected  madman  shall  adopt  to  flam  the  old  cur¬ 
mudgeon.  His  head  shall  be  turned — turned  right  round 
the  corner !  his  face  where  the  blind  side  of  his  sconce 
used  to  be  !  looking  backward— a  retrospective  review  ! — 
1  lie  doctor  returns,  and  Dick  announces  the  new  patient 
— herdinand  Fitzfiggins,  junior,  a  gentleman  whose  phy¬ 
siognomy  is  all  over  behind  !  his  nasal  gristle  overhanging 
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his  haunches,  his  two  eyes  peeping  down  upon  his  heels, 
and  his  coat  and  waistcoat  buttoned  on  the  wrong  side  ! — 
What  a  wonderful  self-delusion !  Turned  brains,  and 
turn-coats,  are  common  enough  ;  but  a  turned  head — 
’tis  positively  unique  !  He  is  stark-staring  into  the  bar¬ 
gain — mischievously  mad  !  The  doctor  may  be  killed  by 
his  own  patient :  that  would  be  reversing  his  system  with 
a  vengeance  ! 

Fitzfiggins,  senior,  and  the  young  lady,  (a  party  to  the 
plot)  pay  a  visit  to  the  sham  lunatic.  This  calls  up  a  co¬ 
mical  fit  of  vapouring  and  capering  ;  and  what  makes  other 
folks  laugh,  makes  old  Fitzfig  cry  ; — and  he  blubbers  out 
a  promise  to  consent  to  the  match,  if  his  son’s  stray  wits 
would  take  a  trot  homeward,  and  his  vagrant  sconce  twist 
round  again  to  its  right  place.  In  the  sequel,  father  Fitz¬ 
figgins  is  frightened  out  of  his  senses  by  the  madman’s 
hot  pursuit  of  him  round  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  mad 
doctor  is  half  drowned  ;  Dick  plying  the  right  hand  of  Mr. 
Spoutling,  the  pump  !  and  emptying  a  pitcher  of  water 
over  him,  while  the  junior  Fitzfig  holds  him  down.  The 
delusion  passes  away,  with  the  necessity ;  and  Hymen 
lights  his  torch,  and  drops  the  scene. 

This  lively  piece  is  as  full  of  jokes  as  a  Christmas  pud¬ 
ding  is  of  plums.  Mr.  A  Beckett  has  got  the  knack  of 
writing  crisp,  punning  dialogue ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  as 
Dick,  gave  it  with  true  comic  impudence  and  spirit. 

i). — o. 


Cast  of  tfje  Characters, 

Aa'  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Minor  I'heati  cs. 


Victoria.  Strand. 

Mr.  Fitzfiggins . Mr.  Chippendale.  Mr.  Chippendale. 

Ferdinand  Fitzfiggins  Mr.  Forrester.  Mr.  Forrester. 

Doctor  Mulgent _ Mr.  Doyne.  Mr.  Doyne. 

Dick . Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Dampley  . Mr.  Oxberry.  Mr.  Mildenhall. 

Spoutling . Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Debar. 

Laura . Miss  Debar.  Miss  Wilmot. 


Costume. 


MR.  FITZFIGGINS. — Old  man’s  dark-brown  suit. 

FERDINAND  FITZFIGGINS.  —  Green  body  coat, 
buttoned  up — coloured  waistcoat — white  trousers — eye¬ 
glass,  suspended  by  a  black  ribbon. 

DOCTOR  MULGENT. — A  suit  of  black,  and  black 
silk  stockings. 

DICK. — Dark  chocolate  trousers  and  waistcoat,  with 
long  sleeves — white  apron — brown  paper  cap. 

DAMPLEY. — Large  great  coat,  with  capes. 

SPOUTLING. — Dark-green  body  coat — black  tights — 
Hessian  boots — a  hat  like  the  top  of  a  pump. 

LAURA. — Blue  silk  dress — shawl — white  bonnet. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre ; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre ;  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  hack  of  the  Stage;  C.D.F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat;  R.  D.  F. 
Right  Door  in  the  Flat ;  L.  D.  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat ;  R.  D.  Right 
Door  ;  L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.E.  Second  Entrance  ;  U.E.  Upper  En¬ 
trance;  C.D.  Centre  Door. 

V  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


THE  TURNED  HEAD 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Hall  in  the  House  of  Doctor  Mulgent — a 

door ,  c.  f. 

Dick  discovered  seated  in  a  large  arm  chair. 

Dick .  This  is  a  queer  place  I’ve  got  into  ! — I  never  was 
among  such  a  rum  set  in  all  my  life  1  My  master,  Doctor 
Mulgent,  has  got  the  queerest  set  of  patients  !  and  I  won¬ 
der  I  have  got  the  patience  to  wait  upon  them.  I  wish 
I’d  never  taken  a  situation  as  footman  in  a  private 
madhouse  ; — but  if  I  were  to  resolve  never  to  wait  on  any 
but  those  who  are  quite  in  their  senses,  there  would  be 
very  few  families  that  would  suit  me.  [jRmny.]  It’s  hard 
work  for  me :  I  have  to  clean  the  knives,  dust  the  furni¬ 
ture,  wait  upon  the  hypochontrasts,  mix  the  medicine, 
take  it  out,  and  answer  the  door.  That  door  is  a  horrid 
bore  for  that;  it’s  a  most  unfortunate  door,  for  it  always 
wants  an  answer.  [. Knocking  at  the  door,  c.  f.]  There  it 
goes  again  !  I’ve  heard  of  the  saying — as  quiet  as  a  mouse  ; 
but  I  never  knew  anything  so  noisy  as  a  rat-tat !  [ Knock¬ 
ing  repeated.]  Lord  !  what  a  hurry  they’re  in  !  It  can’t 
be  a  patient ;  or,  if  it  is,  it’s  the  most  impatient  patient  I 
ever  met  with.  [ Opens  the  door ,  c.  f. 

Enter  Ferdinand  Fitzfiggins,  d.  f. 

Fer.  Doctor  Mulgent  and  his  patients  live  here,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ? 

Dick.  The  doctor  lives  here,  sir,  but  his  patients  gene¬ 
rally  die  here. 

Fer.  The  deuce  they  do  !  —  But  I  don’t  see  how  a  man 
can  very  well  live  upon  a  doctor’s  commons. 

Dick.  I  believe  you,  sir :  a  man  generally  thinks  it  time 
to  make  his  will  when  he  gets  to  Doctors’  Commons. 

Fer.  [Laughing .]  Ha !  ha !  not  so  bad !  I  suppose 
your  master’s  at  home  ? 
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Dick.  If  you  think  he’s  at  home,  sir,  you’re  out. 

Fer.  Ha  !  ha  ! — One  would  think  that  you  had  picked 
up  all  the  wits  which  your  master’s  patients  have  lost. 

Dick.  Lord,  sir !  there’s  not  many  of  them  would  be 
worth  the  picking  up. 

Fer.  Your  master,  I  believe,  is  a  doctor  who  cures  hy¬ 
pochondriacs  ? 

Dick.  I  don’t  know  what  they  call  it,  but  he  takes  care 
of  fools  ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  you  wish  to  put  yourself  un¬ 
der  him. 

Fer.  Come,  sir,  you  must  put  a  bridle  on  your  tongue  ; 
I  don’t  want  any  nonsense. 

Dick.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I  thought  you  did, 
by  your  asking  for  my  master. 

Fer.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  your  master’s  system  is  not  the  right  one  ? 

Dick.  The  right  one  ! — Oh,  of  course  it  is — for  himself, 
at  any  rate.  But,  lord,  sir !  they  are  not  all  mad  who 
come  here ;  though  I  don’t  mean  to  say  you  can’t  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Fer.  Not  all  mad  ! — What  do  ye  mean  ? 

Dick.  Oh,  sir — between  you  and  me,  I’ve  had  many  a 
patient  here  who  has  had  an  object  in  being  thought  out 
of  his  senses. 

Fer.  Indeed  1  [Aside.]  This  seems  a  sharp  fellow,  and 
if  I  trust  him  with  my  scheme,  he  will  be  better  for  my 
purpose  than  the  doctor.  I  can  bribe  the  man  cheaper 
than  I  can  the  master.  | \  Aloud.]  I  say — what’s  your  name  ? 

Dick.  My  name,  sir  ? — Dick. 

Fer.  Well,  Dick,  do  you  think  you  are  to  be  trusted  ? 

Dick.  Why,  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  not.  They’ve 
given  me  credit  many  a  time  at  the  public-house  round 
the  corner. 

Fer.  No,  I  don’t  mean  that;  but  do  you  think  you 
could  keep  a  secret  safe  in  your  breast  ? 

Dick.  It  will  be  kept  safe  enough  in  my  breast,  if  its 
lodging  is  paid  for. 

Fer.  Oh,  I  see :  if  I  lodge  my  secret  with  you,  I  must 
pay  for  it.  [ Giving  him  money.]  There  ! 

Dick.  Thank’ ee,  sir  ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  a 
little  consideration,  as  the  apartments  are  to  be  strictly 
private. 

Fer.  You  shall  have  more  if  you  assist  me  in  my  plans ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  bind  you  to  silence.  And 
now  for  my  important  secret— listen.  ‘  I  have  a  father— 
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Dick.  Is  that  the  secret  ?  Lord,  sir  !  everybody  has  a 
father  one  time  or  another  ! 

Fer.  Don’t  interrupt  me.  Richard,  as  I  said  before,  I 
have  a  father,  who  is  a  pattern  to  every  one  else,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  an  obstacle  to  my  happiness. 

Dick.  I  understand,  sir :  he’s  a  patten  to  every  one  else, 
but  a  clog  to  you. 

Fer.  Right,  Dick,  he  is,  indeed.  He  was  all  kindness 
to  me  till  I  fell  in  love. 

Dick.  Ah  !  that’s  where  everybody  falls.  But  can’t  you 
get  up  again  ? 

Fer.  No  ;  I  have  pledged  my  love,  past  redemption. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Poor  fellow  1  pledged  his  love,  and 
can’t  redeem  it !  [Aloud.]  That’s  just  what  I  did  with 
my  watch,  when  I  was  out  of  a  situation. 

Fer.  Come,  sir,  no  levity  with  a  desperate  man.  I  am 
my  father’s  heir,  and  he  has  cut  me  off - 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Lord !  here’s  another  hypochontrast  ! 
We’ve  got  one  chap  who  fancies  himself  a  pump  ;  but 
here’s  a  gentleman  who  thinks  that  he  is  his  father’s  hair, 
and  that  he  has  been  cut  off ! — Poor  fellow  !  [Aloud.] 
What,  then,  your  father  has  cut  off  his  hair,  has  he  ? 

Fer.  He  has,  indeed,  with  a  shilling. 

Dick.  Cut  off  his  hair  with  a  shilling ! — Why,  how  did 
he  manage  it  ?  I  should  have  thought  no  shilling  was 
sharp  enough  to  do  that. 

Fer.  Why  an’t  a  shilling  sharp  enough  ? 

Dick.  Why,  because  it’s  blunt ! 

Fer.  [Laughing.]  Ha  !  ha  !  —  But  I  tell  you  I  am  dis¬ 
inherited  —  I  am  thrown  upon  the  world,  with  no  one  to 
direct  me. 

Dick.  Like  a  letter  at  the  post-office — to  be  left  till 
called  for ! 

Fer.  But  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head,  and,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  shall  need  your  assistance. 

Dick.  I  shall  be  happy,  sir,  if  it’s  anything  in  my  way. 

Fer.  Indeed,  you  shall  find  it  a  great  deal  in  your  way, 
if  you  serve  me  faithfully.  But  listen  :  my  father,  as  I 
said  before,  is  so  angry  at  my  having  formed  what  he  calls 
an  imprudent  attachment — Do  you  understand  ? 

Dick.  Oh,  yes :  I  was  turned  away  from  my  last  place 
for  being  a  victim  to  an  unfortunate  attachment — to  the 
brandy  bottle. 

Fer.  Never  mind  that  now.  My  father  has  determined, 
in  consequence,  to  cut  me  out  of  his  will,  and  to  leave  me 
nothing. 
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Dick.  Well,  sir,  that’s  nothing  to  you,  an’t  it  ? 

Fer.  Yes ;  but  I  wish  to  work  upon  his  parental  feel¬ 
ings  ;  —  in  fact,  Dick,  I  wish  to  make  him  believe  I  am 
mad  ! 

Dick.  Lord,  sir !  you  wouldn’t  have  much  difficulty  in 
making  him  believe  that,  I  fancy. 

Fer.  Come,  sir,  none  of  that !  I  wish  to  pretend  I’ve 
lost  my  senses,  and  to  make  him  fancy  I  have  gone  out  of 
my  mind. 

Dick.  I  see,  sir,  you  don’t  want  him  to  think  you’re 
gone  very  far. 

Fer.  I  wish  to  gain  admission  as  a  patient  into  your 
master’s  house.  Doctor  Mulgent  knows  my  father,  and 
will  acquaint  him  with  my  situation. 

Dick.  Very  well,  sir. 

Fer.  But  do  you  think  you  can  persuade  your  master  to 
take  me  in,  if  I  come  as  a  patient? 

Dick.  Lord,  sir !  if  you  come  as  a  patient,  he  is  sure  to 
take  you  in  ! 

Fer.  But  what  sort  of  madness  shall  1  put  on  ? 

Dick.  Why,  you  must  fancy  yourself  something  that 
you’re  not.  Do  you  think  you  could  rave,  and  pretend  to 
be  a  man  of  genius  ?  No,  that  would  be  too  hard  ;  or, 
rather,  [ Touching  Ferdinand's  head.']  that  would  be  too 
soft ! 

Fer.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  take  far  too  many  li¬ 
berties  ;  but  I  shall  excuse  it,  as  I  may  want  your  ser¬ 
vices.  I  have  a  thought — a  very  sharp  one ;  it  has  just 
come  into  my  head. 

Dick.  It  must  have  been  sharp  to  have  penetrated  into 
your  head  so  quickly.  What  is  it  ? 

Fer.  Why,  I’ll  pretend  that  love  and  disappointment 
have  turned  my  brain. 

Dick.  Oh,  no  :  we  must  have  something  more  mecha¬ 
nical  than  that.  How  are  they  to  see  any  difference  if  you 
only  turn  your  brain  ?  You  must  turn  your  head. 

Fer.  Well,  you  fool,  an’t  brains  and  head  all  the  same  r 

Dick.  Not  in  your  case  at  all.  Excuse  me,  but  I  ad¬ 
vise  for  the  best :  I  would  recommend  you  should  pretend 
your  head  is  turned. 

Fer.  I  can’t  see  the  difference. 

Dick.  But  I  can.  You  must  pretend  that  you  fancy  the 
back  of  your  head  is  where  your  face  used  to  be. 

Fer.  How  can  I  do  that  ?  It’s  the  worst  advice  you 
could  give. 
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Dick.  Now,  that’s  ungrateful  to  call  it  worse  advice — 
because  it’s  wisee  worsa  ! 

Fer.  Why,  I  can’t  pretend  to  turn  my  head  round — how 
can  I  ?  They  would  never  believe  it. 

Dick.  Believe  it ! — They  would  swallow  it  in  a  moment. 

Fer.  [ Turning  his  neck  round.]  Swallow  it,  would 
they  ?  Then  they  would  be  like  the  neck  itself — have  an 
enormous  twist. 

Dick.  [ Laughing .]  Ha  !  ha  1  ha  ! — Come,  that’s  not  so 
bad  for  you  ! 

Fer.  Not  so  bad  for  me  ! — What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  If 
you  go  on  in  this  way,  it  will  be  worse  for  you. 

Dick.  Oh,  yes,  that  joke  would  have  been  much  worse 
for  me,  I’ll  admit ;  but  if  you  want  my  help,  you  must 
follow  my  instructions,  and  not  dictate  to  me.  Take  off 
your  coat. 

Fer.  What  for  ? 

Dick.  Don’t  ask  questions,  but  do  it;  that  is,  if  you 
want  your  head  turned.  Lord  !  there’s  nothing  in  it ! 

Fer.  Do  you  want  your  head  broken  ?  Though,  by  the 
bye,  there  might  me  nothing  in  that. 

Dick.  Come,  sir,  do  as  I  direct :  take  off  your  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  button  them  the  wrong  side  behind ;  and  I 
will  assist  the  delusion,  by  making  them  believe  you  really 
fancy  your  head  is  turned. 

Fer.  [  Taking  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat.]  Excellent ! — 
I  did  not  see  that  before. 

Dick.  Well,  no  matter  what  you  saw  before  ;  you  must 
henceforth  pretend  to  think  you  only  see  behind.  [Assist¬ 
ing  him  to  put  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat  the  wrong  side 
foremost.]  There,  sir — that’s  excellent !  Now  you  look 
as  if  your  head  was  turned  in  reality. 

Fer.  Oh,  I’m  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  teaching  me 
to  be  mad ! 

Dick.  Lord,  sir  !  it’s  not  the  least  trouble. 

Fer.  Thank  you.  Do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
turn  it  to  advantage  ? 

Dick.  Certainly,  sir :  if  your  head  is  changed,  it  must 
be  turning  it  to  advantage. 

Fer.  Now  mind  you  don’t  tell  your  master  I’m  sham¬ 
ming  ! 

Dick.  Oh,  no !  [A  knock  at  the  door ,  c.  f.]  Here  he 
is  ! — Run  up  stairs  to  the  other  patients  ;  you’ll  find  them 
in  the  first  floor  front.  [Aside.]  Lord,  what  a  figure  ! — I 
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never  saw  such  a  thing  before !  [Aloud.]  I’ll  send  my 
master  to  you.  Mind  you  keep  it  up  !  [Knock  again. 

Fer.  If  you’ll  play  your  part  well,  I’ll  remember  you  ; 
for  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 

[Exit,  l.  u.  e.,  running  very  fast. — T7ie  knocking  is 
repeated — Dick  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Doctor  Mulgent,  c.  d.  f. 

Mid.  What  made  you  keep  me  so  long  at  the  door  ?  — - 
I’ve  been  waiting  ten  minutes  outside. 

Dick.  Ah,  sir,  ten  minutes  is  the  very  outside  ;  — you 
wer’nt  so  long  as  that ;  but  I  was  on  particular  business. 

Mid.  Business  ! — What  do  you  mean  ? — Have  you  deli¬ 
vered  all  the  medicine  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir,  all,  except  Mrs.  Jones’s,  and  they  said 
medicine  was  of  no  use  to  her,  as  she  was  expected  to  die 
every  minute. 

Mul.  Nonsense,  sir  ! — She  would  have  survived  another 
draught — I  know  she  would  !  But  I  can’t  complain,  for 
she’s  out-lived  nearly  eighty  of  my  strongest  doses. 

Dick.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  she  dies,  they’ll  write  upon  her 
tombstone — “  Here  lies  Mrs.  Jones,  who  departed  this 
life  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  of  Doctor  Mulgent’ s  prescriptions.” 

Mul.  How  was  Mrs.  Smith  when  you  left  her  pills  ?— 
Had  they  given  her  more  relief  than  the  last  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir;  she  said  they  were  quite  another  thing. 
And  so  they  were  ;  for  the  first  pills  were  made  of  white 
bread,  and  the  last  dose  we  sent  her  were  made  of  brown. 

Mul.  Exactly.  And  she  fancies  I  have  succeeded  in 
acting  upon  the  system  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  poor  fool  1  but  we’re  only  acting  upon  the 
old  system,  and  that’s  humbug,  you  know,  sir. 

Mul.  Silence,  Dick  !  it  is  necessary  to  observe  mystery 
in  our  profession.  It  is  the  hidden  nature  of  the  benefit 
that  medicine  affords,  which  makes  it  so  effectual. 

Dick.  Then  if  hidden  benefits  are  the  best,  our  medi¬ 
cines  must  be  first-rate  ;  for,  curse  me,  if  all  the  good  an’t 
hidden  entirely  from  me  ! 

Mul.  Never  mind,  so  as  we  get  the  patients  who  will 
take  our  physic. 

Dick.  \es  ;  but  it’s  where  they  find  the  patience  to  take 
the  physic  that  puzzles  me. 

Mul.  But  it  is  my  private  practise,  Dick,  that  pays  me 
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best.  Have  you  paid  your  customary  attention  to  the  two 
hypochondriacs  who  reside  in  the  house  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir.  There’s  Mr.  Dampley,  who  fancies  it 
always  rains,  and  walks  about  the  house  with  an  umbx-ella 
over  his  head.  I  watered  him  as  usual  with  the  garden 
watering-pot. 

Mul.  Quite  right,  Dick.  And  then  poor  Mr.  Spoutling, 
who  fancies  himself  a  pump — did  you  humour  him  ? 

Dick.  Humour  him  ! — Indeed  I  did,  sir,  till  I  was  al¬ 
most  out  of  humour  myself ; — for  I  sawed  his  hand  up  and 
down  so  long,  that  had  he  been  a  real  pump,  I  should  have 
pumped  him  dry  half  an  hour  before  I’d  done  with  him. 

Mul.  And  was  he  relieved  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir,  so  he  said.  He  declared  that  if  I  had 
not  pumped  as  I  did,  he  would  have  deluged  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Mul.  Very  good,  Dick  ;  all  just  as  it  should  be ! 

Dick.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I’ve  got  a  new  patient  just  come, 
who’s  worse  than  any  we  ever  had  yet. 

Mul.  You  don’t  say  so  !  I  hope  he  an’t  violent. 

Dick.  An’t  he,  though  1 

Mul.  Is  there  no  chance  of  his  taking  a  turn  ? 

Dick.  It’s  the  turn  he  has  taken  that  is  so  awful.  His 
head  is  turned. 

Mul.  Oh,  that’s  a  common  case  enough  ; — he  may  come 
round. 

Dick.  Don’t  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  has  come  round  so  com¬ 
pletely,  that  he  fancies  the  back  of  his  head  is  where  the 
front  ought  to  be. 

Mul.  Dear  me,  how  frightful !  What  is  the  cause  ? 
Dick.  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  a  quarrel  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  is  the  cause.  He  spoke  incoherently  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
figgins,  and  of  some  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  plighted 
his  vows. 

Mul.  Poor  fellow  !  what  a  plight  he  seems  to  be  in  !  — 
Did  he  say  his  name  was  Fitzfiggins  ? 

Dick.  As  far  as  I  could  collect,  that  was  his  name. 

Mul.  Indeed  ! — I  know  the  family  well.  I’ll  be  off  for 
his  father,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  soothe  him.  This 
is  a  bad  case,  and  I  must  try  to  cure  it  in  reality  ;  it’s  not 
a  common  case.  In  general,  if  a  gentleman  chooses  to 
act  like  a  madman,  we  can  only  do  our  best  to  humour 
him.  I  have  only  to  study  and  pursue  science  for  my  pa¬ 
tients’  sake. 

Dick.  If  you  study  your  profession  to  know  how  to  treat 
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your  patients,  the  next  time  you  want  to  learn  anatomy, 
dissect  a  donkey. 

Mul.  No,  Dick  ;  I  don’t  think  you’re  ready  for  the 
knife  yet.  But  you  are  in  my  confidence,  and  must  not 
abuse  it. 

Dick.  Oh,  no  ;  I  don’t  want  to  be  abusive,  I’m  sure,  sir. 

Mul.  My  system,  you  know,  is,  to  be  exceedingly  mild  ; 
and  when  I  get  a  patient  with  an  extravagant  idea,  I  try 
to  encourage  the  absurdity. 

Dick.  Certainly,  sir.  If  there  were  no  encouragement 
for  absurdity,  you  could  never  get  on. 

Mul.  Sir,  you’re  too  familiar  by  half.  Run  along  about 
your  business  ; — there’s  a  lot  of  physic  to  make  up  ;  fly  to 
the  surgery,  and  compound  the  drugs. 

Dick.  How  shall  I  ever  compound  with  my  conscience  ? 

Mul.  Nevermind  that.  You’ve  been  to  the  dispensary, 
I  hope,  and  got  what’s  wanted  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  sir.  [Aside,  going. ]  Dispensary,  indeed, 
they  may  well  call  it ;  for  it  contains  nothing  but  what 
might  be  dispensed  with  !  [Exit,  k.  u.  e. 

Mul.  This  is  an  awful  case  of  young  Fitzfiggins  !  I’ll 
go  at  once  and  bring  his  father  to  him  ;  for  if  he  don’t 
know  his  son  is  gone  mad,  he’ll  think  he  caught  the  infec¬ 
tion  at  my  establishment.  Besides,  he’s  violent,  I  hear ; 
and  my  system  only  extends  to  cases  of  quiet  insanity.  I 
don’t  want  a  patient  here  to  put  my  life  in  jeopardy ;  it’s 
so  unbusiness-like  for  a  doctor  to  be  killed  by  those  under 
his  care ; — it  ought  to  be  the  other  way  to  be  regular  and 
professional.  I’ll  go  at  once  for  his  father.  [Exit,  c.d.f. 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Doctor  Mulgenfs  House. 

Ferdinand  Fitzfiggins,  Dampley,  and  Spoutling, 
discovered — Ferdinand  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  on 
the  wrong  side  before — Dampley,  in  a  large  great  coat, 
closely  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  seated  on  a  chair,  hold¬ 
ing  an  umbrella  over  his  head — Spoutling  standing  in 
the  attitude  of  a  pump ,  one  hand  as  the  handle,  the 
other  as  a  spout. 

Fer.  Well,  this  is  odd  sort  of  company  I’ve  got  into  ! — • 
I  wonder  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  great  coat  and  umbrella  ?  And  as  to  the  other,  I 
can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  him.  I  should  like  to 
know  their  maladies.  I’ll  try  and  enter  into  conversation; 
they  seem  peaceable,  at  all  events.  [To  Dampley.  1  How 
d’ye  do,  sir  ? 
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Dam.  [Aside.]  Poor  fellow  1  he’s  evidently  out  of  his 
mind,  or  he  wouldn’t  put  his  coat  on  in  that  way.  I  sup¬ 
pose  he’s  harmless,  though.  [To  Ferdinand .]  Pretty  well, 
I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  hope  you’re  the  same. 

Fer.  [Aside.]  The  same  as  you? — Now,  I  hope  not ! — 
[Aloud.]  May  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  wear  that  large  coat, 
and  hold  that  umbrella  up,  in  doors  ? 

Dam.  [Aside.]  Poor  young  man  !  he’s  mad,  and  don’t 
see  the  rain  !  [Aloud.]  Why,  sir,  I  think  any  man  in  his 
senses  would  hold  an  umbrella  up  in  the  present  rain. 

Fer.  Why  more  in  the  present  reign,  than  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  majesty  ? 

Dam.  Bless  me,  sir  !  what’s  his  majesty  to  do  with  it  ? 
Don’t  you  see  what  a  shower  it  is — how  it  comes  pelting 
down  ? 

Fer.  Really,  my  dear  sir,  it  don’t  rain  at  all ;  it’s  a 
most  delightful  morning ;  or  even  if  it  did,  are  you  not  in 
doors  ? 

Dam.  Sir,  you  know  nothing  about  it.  This  rain  has 
lasted  so  long,  that  it  has  penetrated  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  You’re  very  welcome  to  half  my  umbrella,  if  you 
like  ;  but  if  you  prefer  standing  in  the  wet,  pray  don’t  try 
to  persuade  me  to  deny  the  present  rain. 

Fer.  The  present  reign !  —  Certainly  not,  sir.  I’m  a 
strict  upholder  of  the  powers  that  be. 

Dam.  Then  you  must  allow  that  it  pours  most  tremen¬ 
dously. 

Fer.  Really,  sir,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  even  if  it 
should  be  wet  outside  the  house,  we  should  be  free  from 
its  effects  inside. 

Dam.  Stuff,  sir  !  —  Would  you  convince  me  against  my 
senses  ?  Hold  your  tongue  ! 

Fer.  Why,  sir,  you  seem  to  want  to  throw  rain  upon 
every  thing,  and  now  tell  me  to  put  a  rein  upon  my  tongue. 
I  won’t  talk  to  you  any  more,  for  you  fling  cold  water 
upon  every  word  I  say. 

Dam.  Come,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you  wear 
your  coat  the  wrong  side  before  ? 

Fer.  [Aside.]  Egad,  he  has  me  there  !  [Aloud.]  Why, 
sir,  don’t  you  see  my  head  is  turned  ? 

Dam.  You  admit  your  head  is  turned,  and  yet  you  dare 
contradict  me  when  I  tell  you  it  rains. 

Fer.  [Aside.]  If  I  practise  the  delusion,  I  must  take 
the  consequences.  [Aloud.]  Sir,  I  am  convinced — it  does 
rain  most  awfully. 
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Dam.  [ Aside."]  He’s  open  to  reason  :  there  are  hopes — 
he  may  be  cured !  [Aloud.']  Will  you  accept  part  of  my 
umbrella,  sir  ? 

Fer.  [Aside.]  No,  I  can’t  humour  him  so  far :  I  must 
stick  to  my  own  branch  of  insanity,  lest,  between  two 
stools,  I  fall  to  the  ground.  [Aloud.]  Thank’ee,  sir,  I  ra¬ 
ther  prefer  the  wet. 

Dam.  [Aside.]  Prefers  the  wet  ! — What  a  funny  fel¬ 
low  !  quite  a  dry  fellow,  I  declare  !  [Aloud.]  Well,  sir, 
just  as  you  like. 

Fer.  [Aside.]  I’m  on  good  terms  with  one  of  my  fel¬ 
low-patients,  at  any  rate.  Now  to  have  a  look  at  the 
other.  What  a  queer  fellow  he  seems  !  how  he  stands  ! — 
I’ll  ask  his  companion  if  he  knows  anything  about  him. 
[To  Dampley.]  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ? 

Dam.  Know  him  ! — Alas,  poor  fellow  !  I  wish  he  knew 
himself ! 

Fer.  Well,  why  don’t  you  introduce  him  to  himself? 

Dam.  No,  sir,  he  has  quite  forgotten  himself ;  he  has 
turned  from  his  former  being  altogether. 

Fer.  Forgotten  himself !  —  Oh,  I  see :  he  is  a  strange 
blade,  and  has  cut  himself. 

Dam.  No,  not  that ;  for  if  he  be  a  blade,  he’s  not  quite 
sharp.  He’s  out  of  his  mind. 

Fer.  I  suppose  he  was  rather  narrow-minded  ? 

Dam.  No,  sir :  he  was  formerly  an  actor,  and  did  not 
succeed. 

Fer.  Then,  perhaps,  in  his  peculiar  walk  of  the  drama, 
he  never  had  a  run. 

Dam.  He  came  out  as  a  star,  but,  like  a  great  many 
other  stars,  went  in  again  in  a  twinkling.  He  was  not 
puffed. 

Fer.  Not  puffed  ! — But  blown  up,  I  suppose  ? 

Dam,.  The  critics  were  severe,  and  proved  too  much 
for  him. 

Fer.  I  see  :  he  was  very  much  cut  up  about  it.  But 
was  he  really  a  bad  actor  ? 

Dam.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  all  he  did  get  was  his 
desert. 

Fer.  Then,  1  suppose,  if  all  he  did  get  was  his  desert, 
he  very  often  was  in  want  of  a  dinner  ? 

Dam  Yes,  sir,  you’re  right.  But  what  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  his  intellect  was  one  of  the  newspapers  calling  him 
a  pump.  ° 
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Fer.  A  pump  l 

Dam.  Yes,  sir,  a  pump  ;  and  he  has  stood  in  that  atti¬ 
tude,  fancying  himself  a  pump,  ever  since. 

Fer.  What !  an  actor,  and  feel  offended  at  being  called 
a  pump  ?  Isn’t  a  pump  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world 
to  create  an  overflow  ? 

Dam.  Talking  of  overflows,  how  dreadfully  it  rains  ! — 
Really,  sir,  you’ll  be  wet  through ;  you  had  better  take 
part  of  my  umbrella. 

Fer.  No  thank  you,  sir.  I’ll  go  and  have  a  bit  of  chat 
with  our  friend,  the  pump.  [To  Spoutliny .]  How  d’ye 
do,  sir  ? 

Spo.  [Aside.]  Another  poor  maniac  !  — Never  mind  ;  I 
must  not  refuse  to  talk  to  him.  [. Aloud .]  I  hope  I  see  you 
well,  sir. 

Fer.  If  you  don’t  see  me  well,  sir,  perhaps  you’d  like  a 
pair  of  spectacles. 

Spo .  Spectacles! — Don’t  talk  about  spectacles:  I’ve 
been  an  actor,  and  am  ruined  by  spectacles. 

Fer.  Oh,  sir,  I  don’t  mean  stage  spectacles — I  should 
hardly  recommend  them ;  for,  upon  my  honour,  I  think 
some  of  them  are  the  most  unpleasant  things  on  earth  to 
see  through. 

Spo.  Yes,  sir;  they  generally  close  the  eyes  they’re 
presented  to.  [Aside.']  This  would  be  a  sensible  young 
man,  if  he  wouldn’t  be  so  mad  as  to  wear  his  clothes  in 
that  fashion.  But  that  act  alone  shows  him  to  be  very 
far  gone. 

Fer.  [Aside.]  This  man  talks  reasonably  enough ;  but 
what  the  deuce  makes  him  stand  in  that  -way  ?  I’ll  ask 
him  at  once.  [To  Spoutliny .]  Sir,  may  I  ask  you  what  is 
the  reason  you  stand  in  that  particular  attitude  ? 

Spo.  Can’t  you  see,  sir,  that  I  stand  so,  because  I  can¬ 
not  help  it  ? — Have  you  not  by  this  time  discovered,  that 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a  pump  ? 

Fer.  No,  sir — how  should  I  ?  You  must  remember,  I 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  upon  the  stage. 

Spo.  What’s  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  was  an  actor  then  ; 
but  do  you  not  see  an  extraordinary  change  ? 

Fer.  Dear  me  !  no,  sir.  The  change  from  an  actor  to 
a  pump  needn’t  be  so  very  extraordinary. 

Spo.  Well,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  take  hold 
of  my  handle,  and  pump  me  ? 

Fer.  Pump  you  ! — I’ve  got  everything  I  can  out  of  you, 
and  what’s  the  use  of  pumping  you  now  ? 
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Enter  Dick,  with  a  large  garden  watering-pot ,  l. 

Dick.  Well,  gentlemen,  how  d’ye  do  ?  [To  Dampley.] 
Wet  morning  this,  sir,  an’t  it  ? 

Dam.  Very,  Dick  ;  I  don’t  know  when  the  rain  will 
give  over. 

Fer.  Give  over,  indeed  ! — If  it  came  down,  it  would  be 
given  over  us  ; — but  I  don’t  see  it. 

Dam.  Do  you  know,  Dick,  that  that  gentleman  with  his 
coat  the  wrong  way  before  will  have  it  it  don’t  rain  ? 

Dick.  Never  mind  him,  sir  ; — poor  maniac  with  his  head 
turned  !  how’s  he  to  know  5 

Dam.  That’s  what  I  said — how’s  he  to  know?  But  he 
would  persist,  though  he  saw  that  I  was  obliged  to  hoist 
my  umbrella. 

Fer.  Why,  Dick,  you  don’t  mean  to  agree  with  that 
gentleman  in  telling  me  it  rains  ? 

Dick.  Of  course,  I  do.  [ Apart  to  him.']  Don’t  you  see, 
sir,  that  it’s  part  of  the  doctor’s  system  to  humour  his 
patients  ?  We  never  contradict  or  try  to  convince  them  ; 
for  if  they’re  cured,  there’s  an  end  of  the  job. 

Fer.  [ Apart  to  Dick.]  Oh,  you  rascal  1  your  master’s 
establishment  ought  to  be  called  an  asylum  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  lunacy,  and  not  for  the  cure  of  it.  I’ll  ex¬ 
pose  the  trick  ! 

Dick.  [Apart.]  Recollect,  sir,  you’ve  your  own  point 
to  gain,  and  so  don’t  thwart  us.  [To  Dampley.]  It  will 
come  on  a  good  deal  sharper  presently,  I  expect. 

[Places  a  chair  gently  behind  Dampley ,  and  gets  upon 
it,  with  the  watering-pot  in  his  hand. 

Dam.  Do  you  think  so,  Dick  ? 

[Dampley  puts  his  umbrella  on  one  side,  and  looks  up 
— Dick  pours  a  quantity  of  water  over  him  from 
the  watering-pot,  and  Dampley  instantly  raises  his 
umbrella  to  its  former  position. 

Dam.  Dear  me  !  it  is  sharp,  indeed  ! — I  thought  it  was 
inclined  to  be  fair. 

Fer.  [Apart.]  It  seems,  Dick,  you’re  not  inclined  to 
be  fair,  or  you  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  poor  maniac, 
to  play  these  tricks  upon  him. 

Dam.  [To  Ferdinand.]  \ou  must  admit,  sir,  that  it 
came  down  pretty  smartly  then  ;  though  I  thought  the  sky 
looked  blue. 

Fer.  I  think  I  should  look  blue,  sir,  if  I  were  treated  in 
that  way  !  [Apart  to  Dick.]  I’ll  expose  the  cheat ! 
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Dick.  [. Apart.]  You’d  better  not,  sir;  your  father  will 
be  here  presently. 

Fer.  Hang  my  father!  [ To  Dampley ,  violently.']  I  tell 
you,  sir,  you’re  being  hoaxed,  cheated,  and  imposed  upon  ! 
I  say,  sir,  it  does  not  rain  ! 

Dam.  Take  him  away,  Dick :  a  man  who  can  say  it 
don’t  rain  after  being  in  the  last  shower,  must  be  danger¬ 
ous.  [Dick  pours  more  water  over  Dampley' s  umbrella.] 
Dear  me  !  how  rapidly  it  comes  down  ! — I’d  no  idea  it  was 
such  a  hard  shower  ! 

Spo.  Here — Dick  !  Dick  ! 

Dick.  Coming,  sir,  coming  !  How  do  you  find  yourself 
this  morning  ? 

Fer.  Find  himself,  indeed  1  —  Poor  fellow  !  he’s  quite 
lost  himself.  [To  Dick.]  What  deception  do  you  mean  to 
practise  upon  him  ? 

Dick.  [To  Spoutling.]  Don’t  mind  him,  sir;  he’s  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  with  his  head  turned,  but  he’s  quite 
harmless.  How  do  you  feel,  sir  ? 

Spo.  Why,  Dick,  to  say  the  truth,  I’m  glad  you’re 
come,  for  I  want  a  little  of  your  kind  attention.  1  asked 
that  gentleman  to  pump  me,  but  he  refused. 

Fer.  How  the  devil  was  I  to  pump  him  ? 

Dick.  [To  Spoutling.]  Never  mind  him,  sir;  I’ll  doit 
for  you  in  a  moment. 

Spo.  Thank  you,  Dick  ;  you’re  a  kind  fellow. 

[Dick  places  a  pail  on  one  side  of  Spoutling,  under¬ 
neath  the  hand  extended  as  a  spout — he  then  takes 
hold  of  the  hand  held  out  as  the  handle,  and,  pre¬ 
tending  to  pump,  pours  water  from  a  jug  behind 
Spoutling' s  back  into  the  pail. 

Dick.  There,  sir. 

Spo.  I’m  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Dick  ;  I  feel  much  re¬ 
lieved.  If  you  had  not  done  what  you  have  done,  I  should 
have  burst,  and  drowned  you  all. 

Dick.  [Apart  to  Ferdinand.]  Won’t  you  believe  he’s  a 
pump  now  ? 

Fer.  [Apart.]  Upon  my  honour,  after  that,  I  don’t 
think  it  worth  while  to  deny  it. 

Dick.  [Looking  off,  l.]  Oh,  here  comes  the  doctor, 
followed  by  your  father  and  a  young  lady.  Now  you 
must  keep  it  up  ! 

Fer.  My  father  ! — The  devil !  Then  I  must  be  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare  ! 

[Capers  fantastically  about,  and  then  seats  himself 
in  a  chair. 
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Enter  Doctor  Mulgent,  Mr.  Fitzfiggins,  and 

Laura,  l. 

Mul.  [To  Mr.  Fit zfig gins. ]  There,  sir,  is  your  unfor¬ 
tunate  son ;  —  see  where  he  sits,  evidently  lost  in  ab¬ 
straction  ! 

Fitz.  Ah !  I  see  it  is  my  heir  apparent. 

Dick.  Oh,  sir,  did  you  say  you  were  the  parent  of  that 
’ere  ?  [. Points  to  Ferdinand. 

Fitz.  I  am. — Tell  me  what  are  his  symptoms  ? — Is  he 
really  mad  ? 

Dick.  I  believe  you,  sir  :  your  heir  is  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Mul.  [To  Dick.']  Have  you  tried  the  soothing  system  ? 

Dick.  I  have,  sir. 

Mul.  Well,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  The  soothing 
system  generally  succeeds. 

Dick.  Why,  he  sprung  upon  me,  and  knocked  me  down. 

Fitz.  Goodness  gracious  !  then  he  is  violent !  I  must 
not  be  in  his  way. 

Dick.  In  his  way  ! — No,  indeed,  sir :  if  you  were  in  his 
way,  I  should  not  like  to  come  into  yours.  Would  you 
like  to  speak  to  him  ? 

Fitz.  I  speak  to  him ! — Oh,  ’tis  of  no  use  my  speaking. 
But  what  has  he  been  saying  ? 

Dick.  Oh,  sir,  he’s  been  talking  a  great  deal  about  his 
father’s  cruelty  in  disinheriting  him ;  and  so,  to  pacify 
him,  I  pretended  to  be  his  father,  and  told  him  I  would 
leave  him  my  property. 

Fitz.  Of  course,  I  would — every  farthing,  if  his  com¬ 
plaint  would  only  take  a  fresh  turn. 

Dick.  Perhaps  it  will  soon,  as  it  has  already  come  to  a 
head.  But  love  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  his  un¬ 
happy  condition.  Now,  I  couldn’t  humour  him  in  this, 
because  I  can’t  pretend  to  be  a  young  lady  in  love  with 
him.  But  if  this  young  lady  would  only  condescend  to 
assist  us  by  a  little  deception,  she  would  be  of  great 
service. 

Laura.  I  shall  be  happy  to  aid  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Dick.  \_To  Laura.]  His  eyes,  you  see,  are  intently  fixed 
on  you,  and  pass  over  the  objects  at  your  side.  [To  Mul¬ 
gent  and  Fitzfiggins.]  Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  retire  for  a  short  time,  until  we  have  seen  the  result  of 
the  experiment. 
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Fitz.  Oh,  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  my  son  re¬ 
stored  to  me  and  to  reason  ! 

Dick.  I’ve  no  doubt  we  can  restore  him  to  reason,  sir  ; 
but  as  to  restoring  him  to  you,  that’s  quite  another  affair. 
Be  kind  enough  to  adjourn  to  the  next  apartment. 

Mul.  We  will ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  administer  this 
medicine  to  the  unhappy  patient ; — I  am  almost  convinced 
it  will  prove  an  immediate  remedy  in  this  awful  case  of 
hypochondriasis.  [Apart  to  Dick.']  Don’t  neglect  to  give 
it  him,  Dick ;  for  I  shall  get  more  by  curing  him,  than  by 
keeping  him  under  a  delusion.  [77o  Fit zfig gins.]  Now, 
sir,  if  you  please,  we  will  retire  to  another  apartment. 

Fitz.  Any  where  that  you  choose  to  direct  me  ;  for  till 
the  light  of  reason  returns  to  my  son’s  brain,  1  am  indeed 
wretched  !  [Exeunt  Dr.  Mulgent  and  Mr.  Fitzfiggins ,  r. 

[As  they  go  out,  Dick  pours  water  over  Dampley, 
who  puts  his  umbrella  up  hurriedly. 

Dick.  Light,  indeed  ! — What  does  he  want  with  a  light 
in  his  son’s  brain,  unless  he  wishes  him  to  continue  light¬ 
headed  ?  [Apart  to  Ferdinand.]  Now’s  your  time,  sir — 
keep  it  up  !  [Retires  up  to  Dampley  and  Spoutling. 

Fer.  [Starting  up,  and  advancing  towards  Laura.] 
What  form  is  that  I  see  before  me  ?  —  or,  rather,  now 
that  my  head  is  turned,  I  should  say,  I  see  behind  me ! 

Laura.  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  It  is  your  Laura. 

Fer.  My  Laura  ! — Excuse  me  turning  my  back  upon 
you,  Laura;  but  the  unfortunate  turn  things  have  taken 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  while  I  am  looking  at  you. 

Laura.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  me  ?  —  Do  you  not 
remember  the  many  happy  days  we  have  spent  together  ? 

Fer.  Now  that  I  am  looking  backwards,  I  do.  You 
have  revived  in  me  some  reminiscences  of  the  past ;  but  it 
is  gone. 

Laura .  Why  not  look  forward  to  better  times  ? 

Fer.  Look  forward  !  —  Can  you  ask  a  man,  whose  head 
is  turned,  to  look  forwards  ?  Mad  supposition  !  No,  no  ; 
my  life  must  be  spent  in  gloomy  retrospections. 

Dick.  [At  the  back ,  to  Dampley.]  How  do  you  find 
.yourself  now,  sir  ? 

Dam.  Find  myself !  —  Why,  Dick,  I’ve  never  yet  lost 
myself. 

Dick.  It’s  only  a  very  slight  shower  now,  sir  ;  I’m  in 
hopes  it  will  soon  give  over  altogether. 

Dam.  I  wish  it  may  ;  for  I’m  getting  rather  tired  of 
holding  up  my  umbrella. 
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Fer.  [ To  Laura. ]  My  scheme,  you  must  admit,  was 
ingenious. 

Laura.  It  was ;  but  I  must  be  quite  convinced  your 
head  was  not  turned  in  reality  before  I  become  your  wife  ; 

I  must  be  certain  you  are  quite  sane. 

Fer.  What  greater  proof  of  sanity  and  good  sense  can  I 
give,  than  declaring  my  devotion  to  you  ? 

Dick.  {Coming  forward.']  Come,  that’s  blarney — none 
of  that !  {Looking  off,  r.]  Your  father  and  the  doctor  are 
watching  you.  Now,  you  must  give  them  a  touch  of  the 
violent. 

Re-enter  Doctor  Mulgent  and  Mr.  Fitzfiggins,  r. 

Fer.  {Rushing  towards  the  Doctor,  and  seizing  him.] 
Ha  !  who  is  this  ?  {Pushing  him  violently  away.]  No  ! 
you  are  not  the  victim  I  have  in  my  eye  !  There — there 
he  is  !  {Running  after  Mr.  Fitzfiggins,  who  retreats  from 
him.]  You,  sir!  yes,  you! — Give  me  my  father!  what 
have  you  done  with  him  ?  where  is  my  father  ? 

Fitz.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  farther  ! 

Fer.  What’s  that  ? — Give  me  my  father — you  have  him 
in  your  pocket !  {Looking  at  Doctor  Mulgent.]  Ha  !  there 
is  the  villain  that  has  robbed  me  of  my  father  !  [ Pursuing 
and  seizing  him.]  Come  here,  sir  —  to  the  pump  with 
him  ! 

{Forces  the  Doctor  up  to  Spoutling,  and  holds  him 
down,  while  Dick  pretends  to  pump ,  and  pours  wa¬ 
ter  over  Mulgent. 

Mul.  {Rising.]  Why,  Dick,  you  scoundrel !  how  dared 
you  assist  the  maniac  in  pumping  upon  me  ? 

Dick.  You  know,  sir,  you  told  me  to  humour  him  in  all 
his  fancies ;  and  if  he  had  a  fancy  for  ducking  you,  it  is 
not  my  fault. 

Fer.  {Rushing  again  to  Dr.  Mulgent.]  Give  me  my 
property  !— It  is  you  who  have  persuaded  my  father  to  cut 
me  off  with  a  shilling  !  you,  sir,  you  ! 

Mul.  No  such  thing,  sir  :  I  persuaded  him  to  reinstate 
you.  Let  go  my  throat !  I  say,  Mr.  Fitzfiggins,  my  ad¬ 
vice  as  a  professional  man  is,  that  you  should  consent  to 
your  son’s  marriage,  and  reinstate  him  in  your  favour. 

Fer.  {Calmly.]  Sir,  you  talk  reason:  where  did  you 
pick  it  up,  that  you  are  able  to  let  it  drop  ? 

Fitz.  Ah  !  my  displeasure  is  evidently  the  point  on 
which  he  has  gone  mad. 

Dick.  Decidedly,  sir ;  or,  if  he  is  not  quite  mad  on  that 
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point,  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  completely  mad. — 
Suppose  you  give  your  consent. 

Fitz.  But  are  you  ready,  Laura,  to  unite  yourself  to  a 
young  man  who  is  mad  ?  [To  Dick. ]  Is  he  fit  to  marry  ? 

Dick.  Fit  to  marry  ! — Why,  if  he’s  mad,  it’s  just  the 
time. 

Laura.  Oh,  sir,  I  do  not  fear ;  it  was  only  love  that 
turned  his  brain. 

Dick.  Marriage  will  bring  any  man  to  his  senses.  Go 
to  him,  sir,  and  soothe  him. 

Fitz.  [Approaching  Ferdinand.']  My  son,  do  you  not 
know  me  ? 

Fer.  [Looking  stedfastly  at  him.]  Ha  !  I  think  I  do  : 
that  piercing  nose — that  withered  eye-brow — that  strag¬ 
gling  whisker  !  it  must  be  my  father  ! 

Fitz.  Ah  !  he  knows  me.  [Weeping.]  I  cannot  restrain 
my  tears. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Cry  away,  old  chap ;  ’twill  do  you 
good  ! 

Dam.  [At  the  back.]  What  a  delightfully  refreshing 
shower ! 

Dick.  [To  Mr.  Fitzfiggins.]  Now,  sir,  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  tell  him  you  consent  to  all  he  requires. 

Fitz.  Willingly  I  do — anything  to  see  his  coat  on  the 
right  way  again,  and  his  reason  restored.  My  son,  I  give 
my  consent  to  your  union  with  Laura  whenever  you 
please  ;  and  I  promise  that  my  estate  shall  be  yours  at  my 
death,  with  a  good  income  whilst  I  live. 

Fer.  Oh  !  my  head  turns  round  with  joy !  [Examining 
himself.]  How’s  this  ? — Let  me  put  on  my  coat  properly. 
[Turning  it  the  right  icay.]  There  —  I  feel  another  thing 
now,  and  wronder  at  the  strange  delusion  I’ve  been 
under ! 

Fitz.  Oh,  my  son  !  I  know  you  again,  now  that  you’ve 
turned  your  coat. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  He’s  not  the  only  one  who  has  turned 
his  coat  to  get  hold  of  a  fortune  !  [Going  up  to  Dampley.] 
Don’t  you  think,  sir,  the  rain  is  over  ? 

Dam.  [Putting  down  his  umbrella ,  and  rising.]  Why, 
I  must  say  it’s  looking  very  fair  and  pleasant  over  head. 
I  hope  the  fine  weather  will  continue. 

Dick.  [To  Spout  ling.]  And  you,  sir,  do  you  still  per¬ 
sist  in  calling  yourself  a  pump  ?  You  must  forget  the 
character  for  a  time  ;  at  least,  if  you  want  encouragement 
here. 
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Spo.  Do  as  you  please  with  me. 

Dick.  Well,  then,  I  won’t  make  a  pump  of  you,  but 
only  a  handle,  to  aid  the  general  harmony.  [. Advancing  to 
the  front,  c.j  I  hope  that  here  there  will  be  no  heads 
turned  away  from  us  ;  for  what  should  we  do,  if  you  re¬ 
fused  to  give  us  your  countenance  ? 
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Suspicious  Husband 
VOL.  11. 

Othello 
The  Duenna 
The  Rivals 
Belle’s  Stratagem 
Cyrnbeline 
Venice  Preserved 
The  West  Indian 
VOL.  III. 

Much  Ado  about  No- 
_  thing 

j  ne  Hypocrite 
As  You  Like  it 
Provoked  Husband 
The  Beggar’s  Opera 
Way  to  Keep  Him 
The  Padlock 

yoL.  IV. 

King  John 
1  lenry  IV.  Part  1. 
The  Wonder 
Hamlet 

Trip  to  Scarborough 
The  Road  to  Ruin 
The  Gamester 
VOL.  V. 

The  Winter’s  Pale 
Man  of  the  World 
The  Inconstant 
Love  in  a  Village 
Jane  Shore 
King  Henry  VIII. 
Julius  Cicsar 
VOL.  VI. 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Merry  Wives  of 
W  iudsor 
Virginius,  Is. 

Cains  Gracchus 
All  in  the  Wi 
King  Lear 
Cato 

VOL.  VII. 

K'ew  way  to 
Old  Debts 
Measure  for  Measure 
1'lie  Jealous  Wile 
The  Tempest 
Clandestine  Marriage 


98 


48  Coriolanus 
4Q  Every  One  has  his 
l-'ault 

VOL.  VIII. 

50  The  A  lea  id 

51  The  Busy  Body 

52  Tale  of  Mystery' 

5.3  Know  your  Own 

Mind 

54  Mayor  of  Garratt  I 

55  A  woman  never  vext  -9 

56  The  Maid  of  the  Mill 

VOL.  IX. 

57  Barber  of  Seville 

58  Isabella 

59  Charles  the  Second 

60  'The  Fair  Penitent 

61  George  Barnwell 

62  The  Fall  of  Algiers 

63  Der  Freischutz  , 

V()L.  X. 

64  The  Fatal  Dowry 

65  Shepherd  ot  Der 
went  Vale 

Father  and  Son 
Wives  as  they  were 
Lofty  Projects 


Sur- 


66 

67 

68 
69 


his 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


livery  Man 
Humour 

70  Two  Galley  Slaves 
VOL.  XL 
Brutus,  Is. 

Ali  Pacha 
Twelfth  Night 
Henry  the  Fifth 
Love  in  humble  life 
Child  of  Nature 
The  Sleep  Walker 
VOL.  XII. 

78  Orestes  in  Argos 

79  1  lide  and  Seek 

80  Tabulation 

81  The  Rival  Valets 
82 Mioses  and  Thorns 
,8.3  Midas 

84  Rule  aWife  and  have 
a  .V  ife 

VOL.  XIII. 

85  A  Bold  Stoke  for  a 
Wife. 

86  Good-natured  Man 
pay  1 87  Oberon 

88  Lord  of  the  Manor 

89  The  Doney-Mcon 
9il  Doctor  Bolus 
91  High  Life  below 

stvTr* 


VOL.  XIV. 

9-2  Disagreeable 
prise 

93  i  he  Stranger 
yi  Village  Lawyer 

95  School  for  Scandal 

96  The  Spoiled  Child 

97  Animal  Magnetism 
V\  heel  of  Fortune 

VoL  XV. 

T  he  Critic 
Deaf  and  Dumb 
I  he  Castle  Spectre. 
Tile  Revenge 
Midnight  Hour 
Speed  the  Plough, Is 
Busina 

i  VoL.  XVL 
106  Monsieur  T'onspn 

1107  Comedy  of  Errors 

1 108  The  Spectre  Bride¬ 
groom 

A  Cure  for  the 
Heart-ache,  Is. 
Amateurs  .V  Actors 
Inkle  and  Yarico 
Education 
VOL.  XVI l. 

11.3  Children  in  the 
\\  ood 

114  Rendezvous 

115  Barbarossa 

1 16  Gambler's  Fate 


102 

103 

104 

105 


109 


110 


in 

112 


Who  wants  a  Gui 
nea,  Is. 

136  Poor  Soldier 

137  MidsununerNight's 
Dream 

138  The  Way  to  get  Mar 
ried,  Is. 

1.39 ’Turnpike  Gate 

140  Paul  and  Virginia 

VOL.  XXL 

141  The  Cabinet,  Is. 

142  Youthful  Queen 

143  Green-eyed  monster 

144  Country  Girl 

145  Irish  Tutor 

146  Beaux’  Stratagem 

147  I  he  Will,  Is. 

VOL.  XXII. 

148  Irishman  in  London 

149  Recruiting  Officer 

150  T  he  Slave,  Is. 

151  The  Devil’s  Elixir 

152  “  Master's  Rival” 

153  T  he  Duel 

154  William  Tell,  Is. 
VOL.  XXI II. 

155  Torn  'Thumb 

156  4T  appiest  Day  of  my 

Lire 

157  Fatality 

158  Laugh  when  you 
can.  Is. 

]59  William  Thompson 


117  Giovanni  in  London  160  Illustrious  Stranger 

118  School  of  Reform  Is  161  Soldier’s  Daughter 

*  1  it  _  1  Af)  f  L  i,  YU  <i4arivi  .it 


119  Lovers’  Vows 
VOL.  XVI II 

120  Highland  Reel 


162  The  Waterman 

163  Town  and  Country 
VOL.  XXIV. 


121  Two  Gentlemen  ot  464  No  Song  no  Supper 

1 T  '1  ...I 


Verona 

122  laming  the  Shrew 

123  Secrets  worth  know 
ing.  Is. 
Weathercock 
Somnambulist 


124 

1<>5  01  Minim.. ,  . 

i  126  All’s  weil  that  ends  171  Riches,  is. 


165  Lock  and  Key 
1 166  Snakes  in  the  Grass 
'  167  Love,  Law  &  Physi 
;  168  Rienzi,  Is. 

1 169  Clari 
17Q  The  Brigand 


12 


well 

VOL.  XIX. 
Artaxerxes 

128  The  Serf,  Is. 

129  The  Lancers 

130  Love  for  I,ove 

131  TheM  erchant’s  W  ed- 

ding,  Is. 

132  Race  for  a  Dinner 

133  Raising  the  Wind 

VOL.  XX. 
vij  Siege  of  Belgrade 


172  The  Citizen 

VOL.  XXV. 

173  Grecian  Daugk'&r 

174  Charles  the  Mi  ^ 
li5  Teddy  the  Tile; 

176  Popping  the  Q, -  v- 
tion 

177  TheMaidof  Ju'dk 

178  X.  Y  Z. 

179  Oroonoko 

180  Honest  Thievet 
J'M  The  Blind  Boy 


VO!„  XXVI 
MW  Notoriety,  Is. 

183  Matrimony 

184  A  I  lusband  at  Sight 

185  First  r- 1  April 

186  John  of  Paris 

187  The  Miller  and  his 

Men,  Is. 

188  Prisoner  at  Large 

189  Timnn  of  Atlrens 
l yo  The  Prize 

VOL.  XXVI  L 
191  Henry  I  V.  PaH  II. 
19-2  Forty  Thieves 

193  My  Grandmother 

194  The  Vampire 

195  The  Farmer 

196  Lila  Rosenberg 

197  The  Two  Friends 

198  Valentine  andOrson 
100  Folly  as  it  Hies 

VOL.  XXVIII. 

200  The  Robber’s  Wife 

201  Magpie,  or  the  Maid 

202  Shakspeare’s  Marly 

Days 

203  Point  of  Honour 

204  High  Ways  and  By- 

Ways 

205  The  Ice  Witch 

206  St.  Patrick's  Day 

207  The  Blind  Bargain 

208  Robinson  Crusoe 
VOL.  XXIX. 

209  TheMaid  ofhonour 

210  Sleeping  Draught 

211  Titnour  tb  j  Tartar 

212  Modern  Antiques 

213  King  Richard  11. 

214  Mrs.  Wiggins 

£15  Comfortable  lodg¬ 
ings 

216  The  Exile,  Is. 

217  Day  after  the  Wed¬ 

ding 

218  The  Adopted  Child 

VOL.  XXX. 

£19  The  Bride  of  Lud- 
gate,  is. 

220  Tekeli 

221  Old  and  Young 

222  The  Bee  1 1  ive 

223  Hartford  Bridge 

224  Two  Strings  to  your 

Bow 

225  The  Haunted  Inn 

226  How  to  grow  Rich ,1s 

227  Fortune's  Frolic 

228  The  Haunted  lower 
VOL-  XXXI. 

£rf9  Killing  no  Murder 

230  Mr.  <Y  Mrs.  Piiugie 

231  I  lie  Antiquary  Is- 

232  Agreeable  Sul  prise 
£33  Son-in- 1  .aw 

254  Open  House 

235  Falls  of  Clyde 

236  1.  2,  3;  4.  5,  by  Ad¬ 

vertisement 

237  Peeping  Tom  of  Co¬ 

ventry 

VOL.  XXXI  l  . 

238  Castleof  A  nda  I  usials 
£.39  One  o  Clock! 

240  Julian,  Is. 


241  Ootnus 

242  Fontainbleau,  Is. 

243  English  Fleet 

244  The  Widow,  or  who 

wins 

245  The  Camp  *1 

246  Personation 

vol.  xxxi n. 

247  Maid  Or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus,  Is. 

250  All  at  Coventry 

251  Torn  anil  Jerry 

252  Robert  the  Devil 

253  Lestocq 

254  Cataract  of  the 

Ganges 

255  Old  Regimentals 
VOL.  XXXIV.. 

256  Presumptive  Evi¬ 

dence 

257  Wild  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

<60  The  Jew  and  the 
Doctor 

261  l  he  Knights  of  the 

Cross 

262  Is  he  Jealous? 

263  Hundred  Pound 

N  ote 

261  Rugantino 
£65  1  lie  Steward,  Is. 

vol:  xxxv. 

266  Zarah 

267  4 he  Miser 

263  t  he  lion  Chest,  Is. 

269  The  Romp 

270  Mountaineers,  Is. 

271  J  lie  Lottery  Ticket 

272  Netllewig  Hall 

273  Qu*ite  at  Home 


CUMBERLAND’S 

Minor  Theatre. 


I. 


VOL. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid-luthiaii 

3  Inc.hcape  Bell 

4  Mason  of  Buda 

5  The  Scapegrace 

6  Suil  Dhuv  the  coiner 

7  The  Earthquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman” 

9  Massiaitello 

VOL.  II. 

10  Don  Giovanni 

11  Paul  Jones 

12  Luke  the  Labourer 
1.3  Crazy  Jane’ 

14  Flying  Dutchman 


15  Y< 


Id  Forest  Oracle 

17  Ivauhoe 

18  Floating  Beacon 

VOL.  111. 

19  Sylvana  1 

20  lorn  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  ol  Abbe¬ 

ville 

22  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  Two  Gtegories 

25  Wandering  Boys 

26  Paris  and  liondon 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 

29  Mischief-Making 

30  Joau  of  Arc 

31  The  I  turban  Boy 

32  Fortunes  of  Nigel 

33  The  Wreck 

.34  Every  -  body's  Hus¬ 
band 


974  Make  vonr  Wills  35  Banks  of  the  Hudson 
275  My  Husband’s  1-36  Guy^-aux  ^ 


Ghost 
VOL.  XXXVJ. 

276  A  Bold  Stroke  for 

a  Husband 

27 7  Sylvester  Dagger 

278  Oil  Bias 

279  Aladdin 

280  Blue  Beard 

281  John  Bull.  Is. 

282  The  Inviucibies 

283  Malvina 

284  The  Review 

285  Rob  Roy 


VOL.  I.  to  XXXV 
mav  be  had  in  boards, 
Price  £tt.  1  Is.  fid. 


37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

38  Mazeppa 

39  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 
,41  ’’  No!!!" 

142  Peveril  ol  the  Peak 

[wood  43  Thalaba 
•14  Waverley 

45  Winning  a  Husband 
VOL-  VI. 

46  Holer,  the  Tell  of  the 
Tyrol 

47  Paul  Clifford 

48  Damon  and  Pythias 

49  Three  Hunchbacks 

50  Tower  of  Nesle 

51  Sworn  at  lliybgate 

52  Mary  Glastonburv 

53  The  Red  Rover 

54  Golden  Farmer 
VOL.  VII. 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “The  Sea!” 

57  Clerk  ot  Clerkenwell 

58  The  Hut  of  the  Red 
Mountain 

59  John  Street.  Adelphi 

60  latar  of  Private  Lite 

61  John  Overy 


62  I  he  Spare  Bed 

63  Smugglers  daughter 

vol,.  VIII. 

64  Cedar  Chest 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwinett 

68  Gildtroy 

69  Fate  of  Cal  as 

70  The  Young  beelcf 
711  lie  Revolt  of  ti* 

Workhouse 

72  The  Man  and  the 
.Mautuis 
VOL.  IX- 
73 Gipsy  Jack 

74  l.tirline 

75  I  he  Eire  Raiser 
'6  I  he  Golden  Calf 

77  Man- Tied 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  "My  Poll  and  my 

Partner  Joe  ’ 

80  The  “Sixes 

81  Good-Looking  Ke.- 

fow  [Moor 

82  The  Wizard  of  the 

VuL.  X. 

83  The  Hoof  Scrambler 

84  Diamond  A'riow 

85  Robber  of  the  Rhine 

86  Eugene  Aram 

87  The  Eddystone  Elt 

88  My  Wife's  Husband 

89  Married  Bachelor 

90  Shakspear’s  f  estival 

91  Van  Dietnan's  Land 

92  Le  Pauvre  Jacques 

VOL.  XL. 

93  Rochester 

91  'The  Ocean  of  Life 

95  An  Uncle  too  many 

96  The  Wild  Man 

97  Hover’s  Bride 

98  Beggar  ot  Cripple* 

gate 

99  Paul  the  Poacher 

100  Thomas  a  BeckeC 

101  The  Pestilence  of 

Marseilles 

102  Unfortunate  Mis* 
Bailey 
VOL.  XII. 


; 


103  HumpbackcdLover 

104  Bound  ’Prentice  , 

to  a  Waterman 

105  March  of  Intellect 
100  .Toconde 

107  The  Kcpuba 

108  Shipwreck  of  the 

Medusa 

109  Chain  of  Guilt 

110  Ion 

111  Mistletoe  Bough 

112  MyFriendThotnp 

son 


l 


\  OL.  1  to  XL  may  be 
had  in  hoards  ** 
Price  £2.  16s. 


I 


:BerPyi!‘ 42.liI  lot  weKeeLsSmi  ^n^^UmS  65.  St.  Paul’s  Ckurch-yav.L 


owit 


